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ion since he left it, a lonesome and homesick
ittle boy, ten years before. He chose India.

In September, 1882, at the age when impres-
sions are etched with vivid distinctness upon
:he memory, Kipling sailed down the Thames,
Dast wharves and factories and dockyards and
ghostly steamers from all nations, dimly out-
dned in the cold white fog, out across the
Atlantic that each day grew a deeper blue until
tie sighted the cliff of Gibraltar. He crossed
the Mediterranean, sailed through the Red Sea
into the radiant eastern ocean with its dazzling
white beaches, its burning dawns and magic
velvet nights. In the harbor of Bombay the
smell of the East greeted him, that "smell of
all Asia" of which Kipling exclaimed in "Letters
of Travel": "He who has not smelt that smell
has never lived." It is the scent of "very clean
new wood; split bamboo, wood smoke, damp
earth, and the things that people who are not
white people eat," it comes down the streets,
saying " this is the East where nothing matters,
and trifles as old as the Tower of Babel matter
less than nothing." And everywhere is the
splendid lavish sunlight of the Orient.

John Lockwood Kipling no longer lived in
Bombay. He had become Director of the
Lahore Museum and to Lahore young Kipling
went to find himself a job. The proprietor of
the Civil and Military Gazette engaged him on
the strength of a few numbers of the school
journal and the seventeen-year-old editor at
once plunged into the business of getting out
the daily paper. Single-handed under the
chief he prepared daily copy for the hundred
and sixty native printers in the shop. There
were telegrams from abroad, fragments of
articles borrowed from the leading metropolitan
papers, news from East and West that must be
summarized, edited and pasted up. The
temperature was for months at a time over
one hundred degrees, but the paper must go to
press, regardless of everything. "In my own
little world," says Kipling, "the first lesson
I learned was loyalty to my newspaper, and
that I had to work on it in hot as in cold weather,
in sickness and in health." The boy loved his
profession, the smell and noise of the composing
room, the wet smudgy proofs, the copy boy
waiting for them, and the telegraph news
arriving from all corners of the world.

Thus at seventeen Kipling reached the
status of maturity. He had an exacting and
absorbing work to do and independence, for,
although living with his parents, he had his own
servants, his home, his dog-cart, his friends, his
club, an active and interesting life of his own.
At odd moments the young editor amused
himself by writing joyous little ditties born of
the life around him. Occasionally, of course,
they interfered with business and had to be
reluctantly shut out of his mind until the
forms were closed. "The dear sorrow of going
in search of these (out of office hours, and
catching them)" says Kipling, "was almost
better than writing them clear."
Week by week the verses were printed in the
paper as fillers, serving to ease off the perpetual
strife of the editor fighting for his reading matter
and the manager extending his advertising
space. That his versifying was sometimes a
trial to the chief, Kipling could not fail to
notice.
"The path of virtue was very steep, whereas
the writing of verses allowed a certain play
to the mind, and, unlike the filling in of reading
matter, could be done as the spirit served.
Now a sub-editor is not hired to write verses.
He is paid to sub-edit. At the time, this
discovery shocked me greatly; but, some years
later, when I came to be an editor-in-charge,
Providence dealt me for my subordinate one
saturated with Elia. He wrote very pretty
Lamblike essays, but he wrote them when he
should have been sub-editing. Then I saw a
little what my chief must have suffered on my
account. There is a moral here for the am-
bitious and aspiring who are oppressed by
their superiors.
"This is a digression, as all my verses were
digressions from office work. They came
without invitation, unmanneredly, in the nature
of things; but they had to come, and the writing
out of them kept me healthy and amused. To
the best of my remembrance, no one then dis-
covered their grievous cynicism, or their
pessimistic tendency, and I was far too busy
and too happy to take thought about these
things.
"Rukn-Din, the foreman of our side, approved
of them immensely, for he was a Muslim of
culture. He would say: 'Your poetry very